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still many critics who fancy that I have always been much concerned
and preoccupied with my influence and that I wrote with the aim of
bending and dominating the minds of my readers. I hoped to have
given proof of the contrary, my sole desire having been until quite re-
cently to write works of art, if not precisely impersonal, at least eman-
cipated from myself, and which, if they exerted any action over the
reader, could only help him to see clearly, to question himself, and to
force him to think, were it against me, to leave me.
But it is certain that, of late, my position is not the same. This is
also because I see more clearly in myself and want much more
definitely and vigorously what seems to me much more clearly pref-
erable. In any case, and whatever it may be, the thing I am most bit-
terly reproached with is having worked for the emancipation of the
mind. This seems unpardonable to the group that, on the contrary, aims
only toward the most complete submission to authority, to rules, to
tradition, etc. That group, which is very powerful, always uses the
same weapons, which it always has at hand. The best reason it can
find to prove that man must not change is that he can not change. For
as soon as one glimpses the possibility of a progress, how can one fail
to wish to obtain it? It is that glimpse of a possible progress that has
so deeply cultivated my thoughts and modified my gait.
The thing I notice above all in the hostile replies is that their au-
thors are not judging me according to my books (which they admit
not knowing) but according to the reputation that has been made me
and which they are not concerned to verify as to exactitude. Even
those of their side will gradually discover that I am not exactly like
what they first thought me to be. Besides, those protests more than
anything else have assured me of my reality, of my value; or rather,
and more precisely, it is only in the light of them that I began to
become aware of it. Originally I looked upon myself simply as an
artist, and was concerned, in the manner of Flaubert, with hardly any-
thing but the good quality of my work. Its profound significance, to
tell the truth, escaped me. But is it not natural that that significance of
the work, for any artist anxiously careful of his craftsmanship and
sincere, should first elude its author? For his personality, whatever he
may do, shows through in his work, and what takes on significance is
not so much the work but himself.
31 January
Some people would be sufficiently tender-hearted, but they lack
imagination to the point of not being able to imagine, even weakly,
the sufferings of those who are not close to them. The far-away ceases
to seem quite real to them and they read descriptions of the imprison-
ment and brutalities suffered by the "suspect" or "unorthodox" pro-